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THE ANNUAL MEETING 


It has already been announced in the February number of the 
Journal that our annual meeting will be held this year at Iowa 
City with the state university of Iowa as our host. In accordance 
with our custom and by the grace of our energetic executive com- 
mittee, we present the full program of the meeting in the present 
number, over a month before the appointed time for the meeting 
itself. On our first reading of the program we feel assured that 
the committee has fully met the standard set by former meetings, 
and that we shall all be richly paid by a pilgrimage to Iowa City. 

It was the original intention of the Association to hold its 
annual meetings in Chicago and St. Louis alternately, on the prin- 
ciple that these cities were the most available central points of our 
field and could most easily entertain the Association. But a glance 
at our history shows that a wiser plan has prevailed. Beginning 
with 1905, Chicago, St. Louis, Chicago, Nashville, New Orleans, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis have been the 
seats of the annual meeting. To this pleasing variety of situations 
which of itself adds interest to the occasion, Iowa City is now to 
be added. Though this city does not compare in size with any of 
those mentioned above, we need have no misgivings that there will 
be any shortcomings in the hospitable abilities or intentions of 
our host. 

Those who are in the habit of attending these meetings need no 
urging to attend at this time. But on that larger number of our 
members who have yet to experience the great profit and pleasure 
of this opportunity to rub elbows with their colleagues, and to have 
courage and inspiration renewed by a consciousness of sympathetic 
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comradeship—on these we urge once more the great importance of 
personal attendance at Iowa City, both for their private interest 
and for the cause. 


PROGRAM OF THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CLASSI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH, TO 
BE HELD AT THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, IOWA CITY, IOWA, 
FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, APRIL 10 AND 11, 1914 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


[The final copy with such changes as may be required and information as to hotel 
rates, etc., will be mailed to each member about March 31. Correspondence in regard 
to entertainment should be addressed to F. M. Foster, Box 334, Iowa City, Iowa.] 
Tuurspay, April 9, 8:00 p.M.: Meeting of the Executive Committee, Hotel 


Jefferson. 
I. Frmay, 9:00 A.M. LIBERAL ARTS AUDITORIUM 
9:00 1. Welcome, PRESIDENT JOHN G. Bowman, University of Iowa 
2. “English Courses in the Classics,” by C. M. Moss, University of 
Illinois. Discussion to be opened by R. B. STEELE, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Such courses must tend, in some measure, to keep alive the feeling for 
Greek itself. They also aid the departments of English, and incidentally 
others, from whom there is a constant call for better knowledge of antiq- 
uity on the part of students. It is not worth while to use these courses 
merely to give technical information. They must be largely interpre- 
tative to be of much value. They ought to be taught only by persons 
knowing Greek (or Latin) at first hand, and of sufficient experience to 
make the subject a living one instead of a mere routine. A suggestion 
about the treatment of such courses. A word also about available trans- 
lations. What actual results accrue from translation courses ? 


3. “Comments upon the Present Latin Course for High Schools,” 
by CHEEver Hoyt, Eastern High School, Detroit, Michigan. 
Discussion to be opened by BEenyamin L. D’OoGE, Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

A report based upon an inquiry relating to some changes in the course 
in Latin in secondary schools. A summary of replies to a questionnaire, 
from about sixty university and college professors and high-school 
teachers. With these responses as a basis for conclusions, there should 
be some changes in the Latin to be read; and in the extent to which 
Latin prose composition is employed as a factor in Latin instruction. 
The colleges deny any intention to hamper the work of the secondary 
schools by arbitrary requirements. The report aims to show what is 
the consensus of opinion on several questions that may generally be 
regarded merely as individual views. 
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4. “The History and Results of Papyrus Discoveries,’ by Henry B. 
- Van Hoksen, Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. Discussion 
to be opened by F. W. Surptey, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 
5. “The Work of the American Schools at Rome and at Athens,” 
by Gorpon J. Latnc (Rome), University of Chicago, and 
CrarLes H. WELLER (Athens), University of Iowa. 


A brief statement of the origin and scope of these two schools, the 
work which they have accomplished and that which is now being done, 
and the opportunities which they offer to students of the classics. 


6. Announcement of Committees. Opportunity for statement of 
motions to be considered at business session. Luncheon at 


12:15, Currier Hall. 


II. FRmay, 2:00 P.M. LIBERAL ARTS AUDITORIUM 


7. “Latin Clubs and Their Programs,” by Miss Bessie J. SNYDER, 
High School, Omaha, Nebraska. Discussion to be opened by 
Miss Jutta PapMmoreE, High School, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


Clubs of various types have sprung up in our high schools in the last 
decade to meet the demand for external means of arousing interest in 
the study of Latin. Through periodical programs and public enter- 
tainments, such as “Latin plays,” dramatization in English or Latin, 
a cena or a triclinium; through the use of bulletin boards or the diurna 
acta, “picture shows,”’ or last of all, Miss Sabin’s striking series of charts, 
these clubs are aiming to interest and enlighten not only the Roman 
youth but the barbarian as well. Work of this character is within the 
reach of the smallest schools and repays many fold in additional interest 
and inspiration the time and effort expended. 


8. “The Latin Teacher,” by WALTER A. Jessup, director of School 
of Education, University of Iowa. 
A discussion of the qualifications, tenure of position, and compensa- 
tion of Latin teachers in the Middle West with some details in regard 
to the daily work required of them. General discussion. 


g. “The Direct Method,” by Norman D. FRENDENBERGER, State 
Normal School, Springfield, Missouri. Discussion will be 
opened by Josepn B. PIKE, University of Minnesota. 


The subject will be treated under the following main topics: 
1. Is the method revolutionary or evolutionary ? 

2. Interpretation by the Rouse School. 

3. Answers to objections in terms of personal experience. 

4. Main reasons for adoption. 

5. Adjustment to our situation. 
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to, “Sequence of Tenses,” by ARTHUR T. WALKER, University of 
Kansas. Discussion to be opened by WILLIAM GARDNER HALE, 
University of Chicago. 

The Committee on Uniform Nomenclature recommends the use of 
the term “natural harmony of tenses”’ in place of “sequence of tenses,” 
indorsing Professor Hale’s theory that the use of the subjunctive tenses 
is controlled by no special sequence of tenses, but by the same natural 
thought-relations which control the use of indicative tenses. In oppo- 
sition to this recommendation, the paper presents evidence that there 
does exist a special habit of using the subjunctive tenses in sequence, for 
which a special name is needed. This habit does not lead to the use of 
the subjunctive tenses in other than their natural meanings, but does 
lead to an avoidance of exceptional combinations. 


III. Frmay, 8:00 P.M. NATURAL SCIENCE AUDITORIUM 


8:00 11. Greetings, Hon. D. D. Murpuy, president of Iowa State Board of 
Education. 

12. Address: ‘‘Propertius, A Modern Lover in the Augustan Age,” 
by Proressor Kirpy FLOWER Smitu, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

The evening program will be followed by a reception and smoker for 
men at the Triangle Club, and a reception for ladies in the Liberal Arts 
Reception Room by the ladies of the Humanist Society. 


IV. SATURDAY, 9:00 A.M. LIBERAL ARTS AUDITORIUM 


9:00 13. “The "Odvooyjs of Cratinus and the Cyclops of Euripides,” by 
H. Tanner, Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Discussion. 

Homer, Euripides, and Cratinus each treated of the adventure of 
Odysseus with the Cyclops. A careful comparison of these three authors 
shows that Cratinus in his play was ridiculing the way in which Euripides 
imitated Homer, and that the’ Odvee7js is a parody of the Cyclops. This 
helps us to restore to some measure the plot of the ’Odveeqs and makes 
it possible to determine, more accurately than has yet been done, the 

date of each of these plays. 


14. “The Present Status of the Homeric Question,” by Jonn A. Scott, 
Northwestern University. Discussion to be opened by Glanville 
Terrell, University of Kentucky. 

In this paper the speaker will attempt to present the various theories 
of authorship presented by the leading Homeric scholars of the past five 
years. An estimate will be placed on the value of each of these theories 
with a statement of the speaker’s own position in reference to Homeric 
authorship, with the reasons for that position. A slight discussion will 
be given to the text of Homer which seems best fitted for adoption for 
purposes of instruction. Incidentally arguments will be presented for 
assigning Homer to the date already given by Herodotus. 
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“The Desirability of Latin in the Eighth Grade,” by WiILBERT 
L. Carr, University High School, University of Chicago. Dis- 
cussion. 

(1) The memorizing of forms and vocabulary is much easier than 
later. (2) Learning to read, translate, and write is easier, provided 
proper material and methods are employed. (3) Latin is a great aid to 
English grammar and may profitably be substituted for much of the 
usual formal English grammar, spelling, and word study. (4) Gives at 
least a little Latin to those who do not go to high school. (5) Makes 
more Latin and Greek possible in the crowded high-school course. 
(6) Gives new interest to last year of grade work and carries same into 
high school. (7) Foundation laid under more favorable conditions than in 
first year of high school because of better correlation and less distracting 
environment. 


Business session. Luncheon at 12:15, Currier Hall. 

V. SATURDAY, 2:00 P.M. LIBERAL Arts AUDITORIUM 

“The Influence of Festival Arrangements upon the Drama of the 
Greeks,” by Roy C. FLICKINGER, Northwestern University. 
Discussion. 

Drama is largely influenced by environment. Physical conditions 
already discussed in Classical Journal, VII, 3 ff. Festival arrangements: 
(a) small temples and large audiences, separate buildings for theater, and 
a procession; (b) incongruities of daylight performances; (c) tragedy and 
satyric drama; (d) juxtaposition of tragedy and comedy, parody, demarka- 
tion, distinctness of types; (e) no playbill, rpodyw», mention of scene, 
and introduction of characters; (f) prizes and judges, extraneous appeal 
in comedy and chauvinism in tragedy. 


“Crete and Its Ancient Civilization,” by J. RayMonp BRACKETT, 
dean of Graduate School, University of Colorado. Discussion 
to be opened by CrypeE Parr, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio. 

This paper deals with Minoan art and life and will be illustrated by 
stereopticon. It will discuss such topics as the following: the arts: 
architecture, pottery, faience, bronze, gold, fresco, sculpture, literature; 
manners: sea life, war, burial, mysteries, religion, dress, amusements. 


“Rome in the Age of the Antonines” (illustrated), by CHARLES 
N. Smitey, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 


This paper will attempt to present the imperial city in its glory and 
to trace the building activity of the five good emperors. It will include 
such topics as: ‘“The Imperial Fora,” “Circus Maximus,” Colosseum,” 
“Theaters of Pompey and Marcellus,” “Tombs of the Emperors,’’ 
“Public Baths,” “Villa of Hadrian,” “Views of Existing Monuments 
and Reconstructions.”’ 
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4:30-6:00. Reception at the home of the President of the University by 
PRESIDENT AND Mrs. BOWMAN. 
In the evening there will be a presentation of the Alcestis of Euripides. 
All members of the Association are considered guests. The performance 
will begin early in order that the members desiring to do so may take 
the night trains. 


PROGRAM OF THE NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CLASSICAL 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, TO BE HELD AT DART- 
MOUTH COLLEGE, HANOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE, FRIDAY 
AND SATURDAY, APRIL 3 AND 4, 1914. 


I. Frmay AFTERNOON 


Welcome by PrEswWENT NicHots, Dartmouth College, with Response by 
ProFressor WILLIAM F. ABzot, President of the Association. 

“The Golden Age as Treated by the Greek and Latin Poets,’”’ PRoressor 
GrorcE M. Bates College. 

and Humor in Xenophon,” PRroressor SAMUEL E. University 
of Vermont. 

“The Use of Translations,” Dr. CLirrorp P. CLark, Dartmouth College. 

“Roman Remains in Northern Africa’ (illustrated), PRoressor Kari P. 


HarRIncTON, Wesleyan University. 


II. Frmay EvENING 


“A Tribute to Dr. Harlan P. Amen,” PROFESSOR JOHN C. KIRTLAND, Phillips 
Academy, Exeter. 

Greetings from other Classical Associations. One of these will be represented 
by Professor GreorcE D. KELLoccG, Union College. He will also read 
a paper on the topic: “Horace’s Most Ancient Mariner.” 

“The Stelae Found at Pagasae”’ (illustrated), PRoFEssoR ALICE WALTON, 


Wellesley College. 


III. SaturpDAy MorNING 


“The Value of the Classics to a Student of English,” Proressor Curtis H. 
PacE, English Department, Dartmouth College. 

“The Ichneutae of Sophocles,’”’ Miss Amy L. BarBour, Smith College. 

“The Teaching of Latin to High-School Students in the Commercial Course,” 
Mr. ALBERT S. Perkins, Dorchester High School. 

“Recent Travels in Greece,” PROFESSOR GEORGE E. Howes, Williams College. 
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THE REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON GRAMMATICAL 
NOMENCLATURE 


The Committee is composed of representatives appointed by 
three distinct associations, teaching seven languages, working in 
several kinds of educational institutions, until their first meeting 
generally quite unacquainted with one another’s grammatical con- 
victions. That fifteen individuals of so diverse training and 
interests have agreed on a full and detailed system of nomenclature 
is presumptive evidence of both the essential soundness and the 
fairness of the result. No such agreement could have been built on 
any foundation that did not go well down toward bedrock, nor on 
one planned for the convenience of any single group. 

The report has been submitted to the associations which ap- 
pointed the Committee—namely, the National Education Associa- 
tion, the Modern Language Association of America, and the 
American Philological Association, and has the imprimatur of all 
three. It has also been adopted by the National Council of 
Teachers of English. A number of books in which its terminology 
will be used are known to be in active preparation. 

It should be needless to argue the importance of the work laid 
upon the Committee. Language teachers are all working toward 
the same great ends, whatever may be their rivalries among them- 
selves. All about us we see the world progressing by co-operation 
and organization. Yet we are working at cross-purposes in teach- 
ing the fundamental grammatical conceptions of the several lan- 
guages. The Committee now gives us a chance to co-operate 
intelligently, to build consciously on the work done by our col- 
leagues, to know that in teaching Latin grammar we are teaching 
something of direct service to the classes in English, French, 
German, and Greek, to stop muddling our students with our 
personal grammatical vagaries. 

The success of this movement depends on whether we, you and 
I, are willing to sink our individual preferences for the general good. 
The Committee hopes that its recommendations will be put into 
general practice in all details. It knows it has not attained per- 
fection, but it also knows that uniformity is more important than 
perfection. It is not probable that a single reader of the report 
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will be satisfied at every point. Each of us misses some old familiar 
friends among the terms chosen, and looks with some suspicion at 
a few of the strangers, while doubtless partly compensated by the 
absence of some pet aversions. But that is the price of uniform 
nomenclature, of co-operation. And after all, though the report 
may not be perfect, you and I may well doubt whether our personal 
system of nomenclature is as near perfection. 

Complete uniformity, of course, is not possible until the text- 
books for all languages shall have adopted the terms. But in the 
meantime we can do much. Each of us can select such terms as 
he can use under present conditions and can school himself to 
their constant employment. Though we should never attain the 
hoped-for complete uniformity, every approach toward it will be 
clear gain. Elsewhere in this number of the Journal will be found 
a list of the Committee’s recommendations for Latin, which may be 
helpful to the teachers of Latin. But we can do more than make 
a mere personal beginning at uniformity. We can use the report 
as the basis of conferences with our colleagues in the other languages, 
and can come to an agreement for the use of certainterms. Perhaps 
some of us will find such conferences the beginning of closer co- 
operation in other ways. Let us read again Mr. Gray’s articles in 
the Journal for February and May, 1912, and March, 1913. 

It need not be feared that complete uniformity, if secured, 
would be a bar to further progress toward ultimate perfection. 
Discussion will go on, stimulated by the report itself. The present 
writer hopes he will not be accused of inconsistency if he takes part 
in it. The Committee expects discussion and progress, and that it 
or a new committee will some day revise the work. But the first 
step in progress must be uniformity, as complete as practicable, 
by the use of the present report. 
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THE HELVETIAN CAMPAIGN." WAS CAESAR WISE 
OR WILFUL? 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE HYPOTHESIS OF FERRERO 
PART I 


By Atvan Oris 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, New York 


I. THE PROBLEM 


Did Caesar go to Gaul as governor with ambition or patriotism 
uppermost? Did he act wisely in assailing the Helvetians, or was 
he wilfully grasping at the first opportunity for military achieve- 
ment, without regard for the interests of the republic? People 
have for a long time set forth general and unsubstantiated opinions 
on both sides of this question. But the Italian historian Ferrero? 
has more carefully undertaken to prove recently by analysis of the 
original sources that, in attacking the Helvetians, Caesar made an 
enormous blunder, and that he later tried to cover this blunder by a 
misleading statement of the situation in the first book of his De 
bello Gallico. 

Ferrero’s hypothesis may be summarized thus: 

1. Caesar wrote his Commentaries in such a prejudiced spirit 
that they cannot be relied upon, even for the broadest outline of 
events. They are purposely dishonest. 

2. This dishonesty was called for to hide from the Romans the 
egregious blunder which Caesar had made in attacking the Helve- 
tians. He went to Gaul so ignorant of the situation and so blinded 
by ambition that he fought the very people who should have 
become his allies. 

3. This is true because the Helvetians were undertaking, not a 
migration only, but a military expedition as the invited allies of the 

t Read at the annual conference of the New York State Classical Teachers, at 


Syracuse, December 30, 1913. 
2 Ferrero, The Greatness and Decline of Rome, I1, 1-31, 376-93. 
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Gauls against the Germans. Obviously, then, Rome, Gaul, and 
Helvetia should have joined to expel Ariovistus. 

The writer’s purpose is not so much to combat Ferrero as it is to 
lay open to teachers of Caesar the interesting and fruitful field of 
discussion involved in a consideration of these topics. But any 
orderly development of the subject must begin where Ferrero’s 
hypothesis does—with the trustworthiness of the Commentaries. 


Il. THE HONESTY OF THE ‘‘COMMENTARIES’”” 


Ferrero, professing to believe Caesar was trying to hide a 
blunder, declares his account of the Helvetian campaign dishonest; 
and thereupon supports his case by a somewhat altered account of 
the war, built largely from his own surmises. It seemed to the 
writer, in seeking the truth upon this subject, that contemporary 
opinion would be at least as reliable as Ferrero’s assumptions. A 
careful search of primary sources shows me several instances? in 
which the literary merit of Caesar’s writings is highly commended, 
but in none of these cases—so opportune for such a remark—is there 
the slightest hint of his dishonesty as a historian. In Sallust’s 
careful character sketch of Caesar and Cato, moreover, although 
Cato’s renown for honesty might well evoke a comparison in this 
respect, we find no mention of it. Only in one instance has any 
contemporary authority questioned the trustworthiness of Caesar’s 
account. Suetonius (chap. 56) says: “‘Asinius Pollio . . . . insin- 
uates that Caesar has not given a very faithful account of his own 
acts, either by design or through defect of memory, expressing at 
the same time an opinion that Caesar intended a new and more 
correct edition.” The last clause shows that even Pollio did not 
imply the dishonesty which Ferrero urges, but simply inaccuracies 

*I am not unaware that T. Rice Holmes (Conquest of Gaul, pp. 211-56) has 
treated this topic at length (as he has indeed the whole hypothesis of Ferrero—ibid., 
pp. 217-24, and Classical Quarterly, III, 203; IV, 239), but my discussion was pre- 
pared independently, and follows, as I am glad to see on reading Holmes, quite another 
path to the same conclusions. 

2Among many such passages—and I carefully omit the numerous references 


which might be mentioned to Cicero, lest he be biased—are Suetonius Julius Caesar 
55; Quintilian x. 1.114; Tacitus De oratoribus xxi. 25; and Plutarch Julius Caesar 3. 


3 Sallust Catilina 54. 
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which were to be corrected. Hirtius, moreover, definitely states of 
the Commentaries: ‘These were written lest the knowledge of such 
momentous affairs be lacking for historians.”* 

To offset the single passage from Pollio we are overwhelmed by 
the mass of evidence opposing the thought of dishonesty. In the 
first place, it was not in harmony with Caesar’s character to deceive. 
He was marked throughout his life by a frankness that approached 
temerity. In his refusal to divorce the wife of his youth,? in the 
open honors paid to Marius at his aunt’s funeral ,3 and in his unblush- 
ing defiance of Bibulus and the constitution during his consulship,‘ 
he had shown throughout his career a willingness to stand for his 
convictions, although they were unpopular, unprofitable, or even 
illegal. It is inconceivable that such a man should take refuge in 
deceit with reference to a minor campaign that had occurred six or 
eight years in the past,’ when he stood justified in the eyes of the 
Roman world through the conquest of all Gaul and the subjugation 
of lands that had lain altogether beyond the horizon of his country’s 
dreams. 

Labienus, moreover, who had acted as his /egatus in this very 
campaign, was about to become a deserter and the chief enemy of 
his master-at-arms. Had Caesar attempted to deceive Rome, 
Labienus would have laid bare the fraud. Yet, this was not done. 
Surely Caesar had enough enemies who would have rejoiced at such 
material for a political onset. It is surprising to find Ferrero so 
outspoken upon a topic on which antiquity is so reticent. 

Ferrero’s method of assailing Caesar’s veracity is to pick flaws 
in the narrative at various points. He gives most emphasis and 
makes his most plausible argument with reference to the final battle 
near Bibracte,® trying to show that here Caesar, though claiming a 
victory, was really defeated. Let us investigate his logic. He 


* Hirtius, preface to Book viii of the Commentaries. 

2 Suetonius, op. cit., chap. 1. 

3 Plutarch, op. cit., chap. 5. 

4 Suetonius, of. cit., chap. 20. 

$I assume, without rehearsing the evidence, that Holmes (pp. 202-9) is as correct 
as one can be in concluding that the Commentaries were written on one occasion and 
probably in the winter of 50-51 B.c. 

* Ferrero, op. cit., pp. 15-18. 
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bases this contention on Caesar’s own statements, that he had to 
delay three days to dress wounds and bury the dead, that practically 
no Swiss were captured, and that 130,000 of the enemy got away 
without pursuit.’ But the honesty of the account is demonstrated 
by the very fact that Caesar makes this frank statement. He did 
not pursue the Helvetians because he had no trustworthy cavalry 
to pursue with (and only 4,000 altogether).2, He knew the Helve- 
tians would have to stop out of need for food; and the fact that the 
Lingones obeyed him and refused the Helvetians aid is in itself 
proof of the reality of his victory. Surely the Helvetians would not 
almost immediately have sued for peace if they had not been in 
pretty hard straits. Ferrero, in trying to explain this, makes a 
most peculiar statement: ‘Thus the Helvetii had fully attained 
their object... .. Tired out by their long march, and perhaps 
somewhat bewildered by what had taken place, they had suddenly 
conceived a fear lest Rome should make them pay dear for their 
victory. They determined to make peace.” 

Now really, what can this mean? What object was so fully 
attained when Caesar shipped them back to Helvetia and their 
burned ‘buildings? They had carried out no alliance against 
Ariovistus. They had not enlarged their boundaries. It is very 
hard to understand what they had done. But a few pages later‘ 
Ferrero himself admits that this was a real victory, and not some 
mysterious compromise, for he says: ‘‘ The Helvetian War had done 
more to increase Roman prestige in Gaul than a generation of nego- 
tiations and senatorial debates.” 

Not only does Ferrero’s attack appear inconclusive in itself, but 
it is controverted by much positive evidence to the contrary. We 
conclude our study of the credibility of Caesar’s narrative by one 
piece of such evidence. If Caesar was deceptive in a matter for 
which his contemporaries nowhere criticize him, surely we shall 
find him attempting some effort to defend himself in the one 

t De bello Gallico i. 26: ‘‘Ex eo proelio circiter hominum milia cxxx superfuerunt, 
eaque tota nocte continenter ierunt; nullam partem noctis itinere intermisso in fines 


Lingonum die quarto pervenerunt, cum et propter vulnera militum et propter sepul- 
turam occisorum nostri triduum morati eos sequi non potuissent.” 


2 Ibid. i. 15. 2. 
Ferrero, op. cit., p. 17. 4 Ibid., p. 23. 
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important matter for which he was severely rebuked. There is no 
doubt that the charge of cruelty against him was known to him 
when he wrote the Commentaries. Cato had launched it in the open 
senate. He declared that the general who had practically extermi- 
nated 430,000 Germans ought himself to be handed over to them 
as reparation for the crime." Did Caesar use the Commentaries to 
defend himself? Quite the contrary. His own book is his greatest 
accuser, as the following passages will show: 

Circiter hominum milia vi eius pagi qui Verbigenus appellatur ... . 
prima nocte e castris Helvetiis egressi ad Rhenum finesque Germanorum 
contenderunt. ... . Reductos in hostium numero habuit [B.G. i. 27]. 

Itaque omni senatu necato reliquos sub corona vendidit [iii. 16]. 

.... abiectis armis .... pars ibi . . . . a militibus, pars iam egressa 
portis ab equitibus est interfecta, nec fuit quisquam qui praedae studeret. 
. . Non aetate confectis, non mulieribus, non infantibus pepercerunt. 
Denique ex omni numero, qui fuit circiter milium xl, vis Dccc incolumes ad 
Vercingetorigem pervenerunt. [The Capture of Avaricum, B.G. vii. 28.] 

Magnus numerus capitur atque interficitur [vii. 88]. 

We see, therefore, that even where criticized by his contem- 
poraries, Caesar made no attempt at concealment. It is safe, in the 
light of this fact, to conclude that his account of the Helvetian 
campaign is also honest and straightforward. We can treat it as a 
reliable authority in our investigation of the main question: Was 
Caesar’s attack upon the Helvetians a blunder? Was he wise or 
wilful ?. We shall try to disprove Ferrero’s contention by showing 
(x) that Caesar was familiar with circumstances in Gaul; (2) that 
there was no alliance between the Helvetians and the other Gauls, 
and (3) that an alliance of Rome with the Helvetians was 


impracticable. 


III. CAESAR’S KNOWLEDGE OF THE GALLIC SITUATION 


Ferrero makes several very remarkable assumptions about 
Caesar’s ignorance of the situation he was facing. He says:? 


He had little chance of preparing for his new duties. During his consul- 
ship . . . . he had no time to inform himself about Gaul. He had neither 
read books of travel nor consulted the merchants and politicians who were in 


t Plutarch Cato 51; Caesar 22; Suetonius Julius Caesar 24. 
2 Ferrero, op. cit., p. 1. 
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relations with the hinterland through the Narbonese province. Thus he went 
out to his duties without any definite policy and with the meagerest knowledge 
of the country and its inhabitants. 


| How does Ferrero know that Caesar had no time, that he read 
} no books, that he consulted no merchants? This is pure assertion, 
{| without a reasonable presumption behind it. The only proof 
} offered is a footnote, stating that Caesar himself admits his igno- 
| rance by having to learn of the situation in Gaul after his arrival 
on the spot.' But not one of the references given is taken from 
the first book, concerning the campaigns about which Ferrero 
} is arguing. Two refer to Belgium, one to Illyricum, and one to 
Britain, not one connected in the slightest degree with the Helve- | 


tian campaign of 58 B.c. All else is mere statement. 

Now, quite in contradiction to this idea, the facts show that not 
only was Caesar familiar with the general situation in Gaul, but | 
probably no proconsul ever went to a province with more thorough 
knowledge of the people and the circumstances involved. The 
Gallic problem had been a subject of long and careful study on the 
part of all public men in Rome. It was not a new topic suddenly 
thrust upon an unsuspecting consul. Since the sack of the city by 
the Gauls in 390 B.c., a quiet but progressive apprehension had been 
invading the minds of the Romans. In 295 the Gauls had aided 
the Samnites and later the Etruscans. The Semones and Boii had 
been ejected from Italy only by a hard struggle in 282. In 225-223, 
the Romans, on reaching the Po, had to wrest every inch of the land 
| by force from Gallic tribes.? The dread of the Gauls had not been 
1 allayed by the alliance of some of their tribes with Hannibal when 
| he invaded the peninsula. 
| That these early struggles were not easily forgotten is evident 
i] in the fact that Roman citizenship, denied the Transpadanes during 
| the conflict of 218-196, was still stubbornly withheld until 49 B.c. | 
From 123, when the Haeduans were made “‘friends and allies,” the 
contact with Gaul is unceasing. In 121 the Romans defeated the | 
Allobroges and the Arverni. This was followed by the memorable 


* The passages referred to by Ferrero are: B.G. ii. 4. 1; ii. 15. 3; iii. 7. 1; iv. j 
20. 4. 
2 Polybius ii. 18-23, 28. 5 Appian vii. 5. 
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campaign of Caius Pomptinus, of which more must be said later. 
For years the struggle had been going on to maintain communica- 
tion with Spain. There had been ever-recurring negotiations with 
Marseilles. The alliance with the Massiliots against the Gauls to 
the north, the campaigns of Flaccus in 125 and of Sextius and 
Fabius Maximus, the building of the Domitian Road, the founding 
of Narbo and the establishing of the Narbonese province—all these 
things, and the growth of Roman interests in the province, are well 
known to students of history. These interests were so widespread 
and so important as to preclude any possibility of ignorance of 
Gallic affairs among educated Romans. Cicero in his speech on 
behalf of Marcus Fonteius' says: “Gaul is overrun with business 
men, full of Roman citizens. No Gaul does any business without 
their aid. Money does not circulate in Gaul except by the trans- 
actions of Romans.” The case itself was over a ranch-partnership 
dispute. The extent of information about Gaul shown by Cicero 
in this speech, and in his earlier oration for Quinctius (81 B.c.), and 
the still greater knowledge which he takes for granted in the minds 
of his hearers, are evidence of the familiarity of Romans with 
Gallic affairs. 

Other evidence of contact with Gaul is discovered when we 
observe that Catamantoloedis, the Sequanian,? the uncle of Piso the 
Aquitanian,’ and Ollovico, king of the Nitiobroges,‘ in the Garumna 
Valley, had all been called “friend” by the Roman senate years 
before Caesar’s consulship. Then came the critical struggle with 
the Cimbri and Teutones which culminated in the great victories of 
Marius and Catulus in 102 and ror B.c. 

Caesar, moreover, was brought intimately in touch with these 
things. It is not to be forgotten that Marius was Caesar’s uncle. 
Surely if the boy Julius read or heard any military adventures at 
all, it was those of his uncle’s army. Surely if his boyish imagina- 
tion pictured tales of fancy, his fairyland must have been in the 
unknown forests whence the wonderful Teutones had emerged. 
Surely if adolescent curiosity sought out information about any 
strange land or people, it was of the mysterious folk beyond the Alps 


Pro Fonteio 11. 3 B.G. iv. 12. 
? BG. i. 3. 4B.G. vii. 31. 
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that the youth dreamed. Another uncle, Marcus Aurelius Cotta 
(consul 74), had been proconsul in Gaul and had died there.* As 
quaestor Caesar himself had served in Spain (67 B.c.), had tarried 
to visit the farther province on his return, and in Cisalpine Gaul, 
where the veterans of Marius had largely been settled, he made a 
considerable visit, in open eagerness to learn of the Gallic situation. 
It is even thought? that he then promised the Transpadanes the full 
citizenship which he secured for them in 49. So long was his stay 
and such confidence did he arouse in his ability to deal intelligently 
with the people of Gaul, that when in 58 he faced the Helvetian 
hosts with insufficient forces, he was able to go to Cisalpine Gaul 
and, without authorization from Rome, raise two legions at once 
through his personal influence with the peoples This would have 
been impossible had Caesar been unable to convince the settlers of 
his command of the situation and of the danger to the Po Valley. 
So history had not only made Gaul a subject of study for Rome, 
but it had had a particular influence on the Roman who was to 
become its governor. 

As we come nearer to Caesar’s consulship, Gaul becomes of 
renewed interest to Roman men of affairs. Since 72 B.c. Ariovistus 
had been on the march.‘ It is not to be supposed that the news of 
his movements had failed to incite all thinking Romans, as it came 
item by item from the traders in the Rhone Valley, to a more earnest 
study of the affairs in the north. He had come first as the ally of 
the Sequani against the Haedui;5 but now loomed up as the enemy 
of all Gaul and as an impending threat to Italy herself. Certainly 
in view of these facts, Ferrero is mistaken when he says: ‘‘We know 
for certain that it was only in the course of the year 61 . . . . that 
the Roman senate began to take an interest in Gaul.” 

But beginning with 61, not a waif in the Forum could have been 
wholly uninformed about Gaul. Probably it was early in that year 


* Sihler, Annals of Caesar, p. 42. 

? Suetonius Julius Caesar 8. 

3“Tpse in Italiam contendit duasque ibi legiones conscribit.”—B.G. i. 10. 3. 
4“Germani . . . . qui inter annos xiv tectum non subissent.”—B.G. i. 31. 7. 
5 B.G. i. 31. 

6 Ferrero, op. cit., p. 376. 
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that Ariovistus severely defeated the united Haedui and Sequani* 
at Magetobriga. Certainly it was then that the powerful Haedui 
sent their Druid and statesman, Diviciacus, posthaste to Rome for 
aid.? The senate, possibly as a result of this very visit, decreed 
that the governor of the province should take every precaution to 
guard the interests of the Haeduans.* Then followed the impres- 
sive war scare of 60 when Cicero wrote to Atticus on March 1534 


Atque in re publica nunc quidem maxime Gallia belli versantur metus. 
Nam Aedui, fratres nostri, pugnam nuper malam pugnarunt et Helvetii sine 
dubio sunt in armis excursionesque in provinciam faciunt. Senatus decrevit 
ut consuless duas Gallias sortirentur, dilectus haberetur, vacationes ne valerent, 
legati cum auctoritate mitterentur qui adirent Galliae civitates darentque 
operam ne eae se cum Helvetiis coniungerent. 


Cicero’s letter of June, 60 (Ad Au. ii. 1), “In Gallia speramus 
esse otium,” shows that this was no mere rumor. 

It was while these things were occurring that Caesar returned 
from his propraetorship in Spain, doubtless by way of Marseilles, 
where he must have heard all this news. Then followed his election 
to the consulship. So great was the crisis that an effort was made 
to hold back the Germans, who were threatening in the north, by 
diplomacy, in order to concentrate all force against the Helvetians. 
Ariovistus must be dallied with. He was nominated “king and 
friend.”® But probably all Romans knew it was mere temporizing. 
We are scarcely to believe that a man of Caesar’s energetic and 
observant disposition could live amid such circumstances as these 


* Holmes, op. cit., p. 554. 

2 Cicero On Divination i. 41. 90: ‘For the Druids in Gaul are diviners, among 
whom I myself have been acquainted with Diviciacus, the Haeduan. .. . . ” And in 
B.G. i. 31. 9 Diviciacus says: ‘‘Se ex civitate profugisse et Romam ad senatum venisse 
auxilium postulatum.” 

3“Quoniam M. Messala M. Pisone consulibus senatus censuisset uti quicumque 
Galliam provinciam obtineret, quod commodo rei publicae facere posset, Haeduos 
ceterosque amicos populi Romani defenderet.”—B.G. i. 35. 2. 

4 Ad Alticum i. 19. 2. 

5 Probably should be “‘consulares,” for Cicero drew. 

6“Cum in consulatu suo rex atque amicus a senatu appellatus esset. . . . . 
B.G.i. 35.1. Caesar does not hesitate to imply that he secured this vote of the senate 
“adfectus suo . . . . beneficio.” Why? Because all knew it had been done simply 
to avoid a crisis. 
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1) without becoming thoroughly conversant with them. He was not 
| so far deceived, with reference to Ariovistus, as to look forward to 
any real and permanent alliance with so dangerous a foe." 
| Still less is it to be thought that, being appointed to Gaul by the 
senate in February, 59? (some thirteen months before his Helvetian 
campaign), such a man as he could let the demands of his present 
political position distract him from the all-important duty of self- 
| education concerning his province, for which he had received a 
| five-year command. Least of all is such an idea consistent with 
i Ferrero’s belief in the selfish character of -Caesar’s policy. An 
interesting proof that Caesar’s attention was already directed to 
the wished-for province lies in his offer to Cicero, made as early as 
| May, 59, of the position of legate. The only reasonable inference 
| ! from the facts as we know them is to assume that from the traders, 
! from friendly chiefs like Diviciacus, from the legion patrolling the 
Allobroges, from his predecessors in Gaul, and in fact from all 
ii sources at the command of a consul, he used every power to gain 
| such facts as would best fit him to meet the opportunities of his 
work. 


* Sihler, op. cit.,p.90. This is far more consistent with an ambitious Caesar, than 
' to assume (as Ferrero does) that this alliance was a blunder, which was not discovered 
Hi to be such until after the Helvetian War. 
| | 2 Ferrero, op. cit., p. 1; also Fowler, Julius Caesar, pp. 119-21. 
il 3 Sihler, op. cit., p. 86; also Cicero De provinciis consularibus xvii. 41. For the 
date, see Ad AU. ii. 18, written probably in June, 60. 


[To be continued] 
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THE PRESENTATION OF CLASSICAL PLAYS 
PART II 


By D. D. Harns 
Wabash College 


The efforts of Chancellor Hall of Washington University, St. 
Louis, along this line cannot be passed over without a word. 
While Professor of Greek at Drury, he conceived the idea of giving 
a recital from some Greek author each year, partly in the original, 
partly in English. These recitals were not in costume, but were 
prepared with great care and proved a delight to the invited guests 
and a benefit to the members of the department. At Drury he 
gave but one play in costume before a general audience, the An- 
tigone in 1897. At Washington University he has given several 
recitals and two plays in costume with choral music, the Oedipus 
in 1911 and the Antigone last year. The recitals are made up of 
selections from different parts of the J/iad and Odyssey, from Lucian, 
from Sophocles, and from Aristophanes. In these, extensive pas- 
sages are given in Greek, followed by a translation carefully worked 
out. There are numerous rehearsals in which attention is paid to 
the technical use of the Greek, to accuracy of pronunciation, to 
smoothness of sound, and to expression of thought. The more 
elaborate plays in costume were given only after five or six months 
of thorough training. Every effort was made to stage a perform- 
ance which should be correct in all its details and at the same time 
dignified and impressive. 

Colleges for women have not been behindhand in the matter of 
Greek plays. Smith was the first, and her example was followed 
shortly after by Vassar, and, in late years, by a number of schools 
of this type. Of the four plays at Smith the first, the Electra of 
Sophocles in 1889, was the most elaborate, with the possible excep- 
tion of the [phigenia at Aulis. It was a question whether it was 
possible for girls to represent men effectively in a play where much 
depends on the heroic strength of Orestes. The result was far 
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beyond the hopes of the most sanguine; the part of Orestes and 
the other masculine réles were carried so well that the spectator, 
after the first few moments, when the lighter timbre of the voices 
was apparent, saw before him only the heroic son of Agamemnon, 
the ancient attendant of Orestes, and Aegisthus, the betrayer of 
the home. The Iphigenia at Aulis, given on May 22, 1912, is note- 
worthy for the careful attention paid to the rhythmical reading of 
the Greek, and for the dances of the chorus. Extracts from a re- 
port of the play in the Classical Journal cover the ground quite 
fully: 

The presentation of the Iphigenia at Aulis by the Greek Club of Smith 
College marks a distinct advance in the mastery of the art of reproducing the 
Greek drama for the modern audience. The individual parts were rendered 
with real feeling and much dramatic skill, and were the more significant from 
the fact that they represented not the efforts of a professional “trainer” or 
elocutionist, but the feeling and interpretation of the girls themselves. In 
the rendering of the dialogue two features were noteworthy, the clearness of 
enunciation—making it possible to follow the dialogue in the most distant 
parts of the large auditorium—and the frank yielding of the voice to the 
rhythmical swing of the iambic trimeters. Few who felt the rhythmical move- 
ment of the dialogue of the Iphigenia would be willing to go back to the prosaic 
rendering that has marked some of the reproductions of Greek plays. 

It was, however, in the choral parts that the Smith presentation of the 
Iphigenia marked a real advance. Miss Peers, instructor in music in the 
college, had, in collaboration with members of the classical faculty, composed 
music which preserved the original rhythm, not only verse by verse, but syl- 
lable by syllable. The simplicity of the music and the faithful reproduction of 
the rhythmical movement of the words at every point put real life into every 
line. And then to this effective music was added the charm of real Greek 
dancing; the Smith performance was a revelation of the difference between 
a choral song merely sung—however well and with however splendid music— 
and a choral song in which melody of voice is united to rhythm of bodily move- 
ment in expressing emotion and interpreting sentiment. The chorus of the 
Iphigenia was in almost constant motion: there was now a gentle swaying of 
the body, now the graceful movement of body and arms, now a frank and merry 
dance. A member of the classical faculty writes: “‘We took as a nucleus that 
simple line formation and the variations that can be made in it with such simple 
steps as would keep time to the music. For the adaptation of the steps we 
depended largely on the girls, who, given the general idea, quickly developed it. 
We did not dare to call in experts for fear of losing the simple instinctive dancing 
which we wanted. If you are picking out fifteen girls who must know Greek 
and be able to sing, at least in simple unison, you cannot insist that they must 
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all be born dancers, but two or three of them were and they were able to show 
the others. In the figures the variation of the simple line of dancers was 
largely in the use of informal, loose groups, but in the main we wanted them 
to yield themselves to the music even in standing still—as old-fashioned dan- 
cers do even when they are supposed to be standing still, say, in a Virginia 
reel.” 

If time would permit, it would be a pleasure to describe the 
plays at Vassar and at Wellesley, the Medea at Bryn Mawr in 1909 
in the translation of Gilbert Murray, the Antigone at Western 
Reserve and Elmira, and the Alcestis at the Western. Mention, 
however, must be made of Randolph-Macon College for Women, 
Virginia, the only college for women in the South which has 
attempted Greek plays. Since 1g09 the Greek department there 
has put on the Alcestis, the Antigone, the Medea, and the Oedipus, 
making some omissions to shorten the performances but preserving 
the continuity of the dramatic action. Costumes and scenery 
were made by the girls and expenses kept at a minimum. The 
experience at Randolph-Macon has proved conclusively that elabo- 
rate and expensive costuming and staging are not necessary for a 
successful performance. Miss Whiteside, who is in charge of the 
plays, says of the Alcestis: 

We gave the play as an experiment in the belief that, even if the audience 
did not like it, the work of preparation would be beneficial. We were prepared 
for a large audience, but not for the rapt attention and sincere appreciation 
with which the whole performance was received. The results are manifest 
in an increased interest in the study of Greek both in the classroom, where the 
spoken Greek word has some meaning now, and throughout the college. 

A number of innovations were made when the Oedipus was 
produced this year. The white cheesecloth costumes were aban- 
doned and chorus and cast were dressed in colors—a great improve- 
ment. The chapel had been used for the earlier plays. The 
Oedipus was given outdoors in front of the Doric portico of one of 
the school buildings which, with some additional scenery, served 
as the palace of Oedipus at Thebes, and the improvised seats and 
orchestra of turf followed the general outline of a Greek theater. 
The closing scene came just at sunset, when the dying light made 
all the more effective the darkness that awaited the king for the 
rest of his life. This play aroused more favorable comment than 
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any of those that had preceded it and its superiority seems unques- 
tionably due to the outdoor setting. 

Performances in secondary schools have not been so numerous 
as they would have been if the idea were not so widely prevalent 
that Greek tragedy is too hard for youthful actors to present with 
any degree of success. This idea is a mistake. The six schools 
which have dared to make the attempt have been uniformly suc- 
cessful in their efforts. The earliest was at the high school at 
Gloversville, New York, in 1896. Professor Weller, now head of 
the Department of Greek and archaeology at Iowa State Univer- 
sity, where he has put on the Tauric Iphigenia and the Hippolytus, 
was then principal of the high school and gave the Iphigenia in his 
own translation, acting as trainer and stage manager. The cos- 
tumes were made on the ground. The difficult problem of bring- 
ing in the goddess, Athena, at the end of the play was cleverly 
solved by an arrangement of piano wires, of which he writes: ‘‘I do 
not know that this is strictly correct, but I am willing to bet that 
Euripides would have used piano wires if he had had them.” The 
closing paragraph of his letter will interest those teachers who have 
doubts as to the financial success of sucha venture. Hesays: “We 
presented the play only once and cleared a substantial amount, 
above rather lavish expenses. My three experiences in putting on 
Greek plays have convinced me that it is easy enough to make a 
play go financially. The people are quite curious if the adver- 
tising is done cleverly. As for artistic results, nothing could be 
more satisfactory. People who came out of curiosity went away 
deeply impressed.” 

Fourteen years passed before another high school had the 
courage to try a Greek play. Then the high school at Schenectady, 
New York, gave a performance of the Antigone which was a great 


success in every way. 


Considering the immaturity of the material [says Miss Whipple] the 
dramatization was remarkably artistic. It was a very fine thing for the school 
and the performance was wonderfully beautiful and stately. I can say all this 
without reserve because the whole school “turned to” nobly and worked for 
its success. We worked on the play for a good part of the school year, studying 
drama in general and the Antigone in particular. 
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Miss Whipple had charge of the play with the assistance of the 
teacher of elocution and trained the cast for more than three 
months, intrusting the chorus to the care of a professional musical 
director. 

Of the three high-school plays given this year I am most familiar 
with the one at the West High School, Rochester, New York, as 
Mrs. Ellis, the manager, wrote a number of times in regard to it 
both before and after the performance. The class of 1913 decided, 
with some trepidation, to abandon Shakspere and substitute 
Euripides. The play chosen was the Alcestis, a favorite in late 
years because of its happy ending. Rehearsals were begun in 
November for a performance in January. There is no question as 
to its success, notwithstanding the fear, felt beforehand, that high- 
school students might not be equal to it. Mrs. Ellis writes: 


I never dreamed that it would be so beautiful and impressive, and I would 
not have believed that the pupils—none of them over nineteen—could get so 
into the atmosphere of the play. That was what most pleased me, for all of 
these thirty young persons are now finer, broader, and more sympathetic than 
they would have been without the experience. Then, too, I was surprised that 
some of our youngest high-school pupils enjoyed the play. It all proves that 
the best is none too good for our pupils. 


Before passing on to the performances of Latin plays, it will be 
interesting to look at the record of 1913, which shows clearly the 
increasing interest in classical drama. There have been three 
high-school performances, at Rochester, at Cleveland, and at 
Philadelphia. At Wabash we gave our sixth annual play, the Medea, 
with a preliminary performance at Terre Haute two weeks earlier; 
Miss Whiteside gave her fourth play at Randolph-Macon, Pro- 
fessor Weller the Hippolytus at Iowa, his second play there; Pro- 
fessor Harry the Frogs at the University of Cincinnati, also his 
second play; the Alcestis was given by Professor Denison at 
Swarthmore, another second play; Miss Johnson gave some 
scenes from the Antigone at the Marshall College Carnival, as she 
gave a part of the Iphigenia among the Taurians a year ago; the 
International Y.M.C.A. College, of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
gave the Frogs; Bradley Polytechnic, Lawrence College, Syracuse 
University, and the Western College for Women all played the 
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Alcestis. Please pardon the statistics, but they show a splendid 
record for a single year. 

Taking up now the question of Latin plays we find that no 
attempt has been made to give the tragedies of Seneca, with the 
exception of a scene or two at the University of Nebraska. The 
comedies of Plautus and Terence, however, have been played many 
times both in Latin and in English. 

The first Latin play was probably the Captivi at St. Lawrence 
University, New York. Data in regard to this performance are 
lacking. The second there, however, the Mostellaria in 1897, made 
quite a “hit.”” The college magazine speaks of it as follows: 

The Latin play is now an accomplished fact. Its success seemed assured 
from the beginning but the assurance was insignificant beside the real thing. 
We are but a small college in a small town. Some had thought that the players 
would be crippled by the lack of facilities. The enterprise of Professor Hardie 
removed all these difficulties. From the beginning to the end the attention of 
the audience was held fixed upon the stage. Doubtless there were many whose 
knowledge of Latin was insufficient for them to follow the plot by that means 
and their unflagging interest is all the commendation of the acting that is 
necessary. 

The same year as the Captivi, and almost on the same day, Pro- 
fessor Walter Miller gave the Adelphi at the University of Michi- 
gan. The parts were taken by the boys of the class, the girls made 
the costumes. Professor Miller says: ‘‘It was enjoyed immensely 
by both those who understood Latin and those who did not.” 
Michigan also gave the Menaechmi in 1890. 

The best known of all the Latin plays is, of course, the Phormio 
at Harvard in 1894. It was staged as magnificently as the Greek 
plays there and attracted almost as universal attention at the time 
of its production. The music written for it by Professor Allen 
has been used at a great number of performances both of the 
Phormio and of other Latin plays since that time. It is as well 
known in Latin circles as Paine’s music to the Oedipus or Men- 
delssohn’s to the Antigone. 

Among the colleges for women Smith has taken the same lead 
in the Latin drama as in the Greek. The Adelphi was given in 
1897, the Trinummus in 1900, Horace’ Carmen Saeculare in 1904, 
the Rudens in 1911, and the Phormio in 1913. A record for rapid 
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work in rehearsals was made in the case of the Phormio. ‘The parts 
were committed during the Christmas vacation and the play given 
after but two weeks of practice. Miss Gragg, who managed the 
last two plays, urges this method of interesting students in the class 
work of the course in comedy. A paragraph from her letter is self- 


explanatory. 


No part of the Phormio [she writes] was rehearsed more than three times, 
including the dress rehearsal. Of course, some parts were rough, but there was 
almost no prompting and the play went with a good deal of dash and spirit. 
I hope to give a play each year as a part of the course. Students taking part 
are excused from a certain amount of class work and the object is to visualize 
what they have learned, not to give a finished dramatic performance. We 
invite the members of the faculty and all students taking Latin and they are 
always a most appreciative audience. 


The one high school which has presented a Latin comedy in full 
is the Glendale Union High School of Glendale, California. The 
class of 1912 played the Phormio to an audience composed of high- 
school teachers of Latin and their classes from Los Angeles county 
and the counties adjoining. It was the third in a series of Latin 
entertainments: the first was given by the class of 1908, which 
dramatized the story of the Fall of Troy, and two years later the 
Dido episode from the Aeneid was presented in dramatic form. 
Conditions in California high schools, where the Phormio is read 
in class, render the production of a Latin play a greater success 
than it would be with us in the Middle West. Under our conditions 
and for the audiences which usually attend high-school plays, 
Greek tragedy, I am convinced, will prove superior to Latin comedy. 
Comedy, both Latin and Greek, undoubtedly furnishes a pleasant 
evening’s entertainment, but it cannot move an audience as do the 
tragedies, which have been fully as effective in arousing the emo- 
tions of the spectators as Shakspere. (The question, of course, 
is a different one in college and university circles.) 

In contrast to the large number of Greek plays in 1913, there 
have been but three Latin comedies, the Phormio at Smith, the 
Captivi at Hamilton, and the Moséellaria at Huron College. The 
latter was translated into very modern English of the “campus” 
variety and was well received. A spectator who had seen many 
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college entertainments remarked of it as he came away: ‘This is 
the best college play I ever saw.” 

Another fertile field for workers in the classics is that of drama- 
tization from the authors of Greeceand Rome. The earliest worker 
in this field was Miss Mabel Hay Barrows, now Mrs. Mussey, 
whose Flight of Aeneas, a dramatization in Latin from Vergil, and 
whose Return of Odysseus, a dramatization in Greek from the 
Odyssey, were presented a large number of times by colleges, high 
schools, and clubs in the years 1896 to 1904. Professor Myron 
Sanford gave a dramatization from Horace at Middlebury in 1898, 
and one from Cicero, Sallust, and Plutarch under the title, Tem- 
poribus Hominis Arpinatis, in 1899, 1900, and 1910. Others have 
dramatized portions of the Iliad, the Odyssey, Theocritus, Caesar, 
Cicero, and Vergil. The best of these is Professor F. J. Miller’s 
Dido, a most excellent piece of work, and one which is especially 
adapted for school and college use. Professor Miller’s metrical 
translation is dramatic in form and spirit. It plays well, as the 
success of the performances at some twenty-five different insti- 
tutions in the last dozen years has proved conclusively. The book 
contains not only the text with stage directions but also all the 
necessary music. It can be staged in the most elaborate manner, 
as it was at the West Division High School, Detroit, where the 
object was to enlist as many of the Latin pupils as possible, and 
the cast numbered a hundred and twenty-five. It can also be 
given in a very simple and inexpensive way, as it was at the Wiley 
High School, Terre Haute, where the cast, numbering less than two 
dozen, was taken from the Vergil class; some of the costumes were 
improvised or borrowed and the rest made by the girls themselves. 
One of the most effective performances was given at Syracuse 
University. Played outdoors, with the green of the trees and 
shrubbery for a background, it made a beautiful spectacle. 

A paragraph from Professor Miller’s introduction explains his 
idea in making the dramatization and also the process by which he 
produced the play from a single episode of the Aeneid. 

The epic [he says] is a drama on a gigantic scale, its acts are years or cen- 


turies; its stage, the world of life, its events, those mighty cycles of activity that 
leave their deep impress on human history. Homer’s epics re-enact the stirring 
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scenes of the ten years’ siege of Troy, and the perilous, long wanderings of 
Ulysses before he reached his home; Vergil’s epic action embraces the fall of 
Troy and the never-ending struggles of Aeneas and his band of exiles till Troy 
should rise again in the western world. . . . Such gigantic dramas could be 
presented on no human stage. But in them all are lesser actions of marked 
dramatic possibility. . . . In the Aeneid alone is found, among the minor 
parts which make up the epic whole, a dramatic action well-nigh complete— 
the love story of Aeneas and Dido. The ordinary student of Vergil is too much 
engrossed with an intensive study of the text, and has too near a view of the 
poem, to appreciate how fully this story is worked out in detail: how its speech, 
action, and events all lead to a dramatic climax. There is need only here and 
there of an interpolated lyric upon some suggested theme, a bit of Vergil’s 
description of action or feeling expressed in the actor’s words, an interjected 
line to relieve the strain of too long speech—all else is Vergil’s own, ready to be 
lifted out of its larger epic setting and portrayed upon the stage. 


Mention must be made in this connection of two little Latin 
plays by Miss Susan Paxson of the Omaha High School, A Roman 
School and A Roman Wedding. Since her book came out the plays 
have been given in scores of schools and colleges, and always with 
good results. They are both short, the first containing thirteen 
pages, the second eleven, and the Latin is simple and easily com- 
mitted to memory. There are all the necessary stage directions 
and descriptions of costumes, with a couple of suggestive illustra- 
tions. Miss Paxson writes that a small charge was made at Omaha 
the first year to pay for the togas of cheesecloth, which served 
during a number of years for these plays and for other school enter- 
tainments, and that later, when these had grown shabby, a second 
set was made of sateen. The manual-training boys made the 
doors, scrolls, and other small articles, while the local stores pro- 
vided the furniture, which, with a few busts and bas-reliefs from 
the art department, made up the stage fittings. She adds that 
only four full rehearsals were necessary, two without costume and 
two dress rehearsals, but that the individual parts and the cues 
should be practiced quite often. 


These two plays [as Professor Miller says in his introduction to the book] 
offer a helpful contribution to the solution of the ever-present and the vexing 
problem which teachers in secondary schools are meeting: How can we make 
this Latin interesting to our pupils? How can we compete with departments 
which more easily hold the pupil’s interest because their subject-matter touches 
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more nearly the various phases of modern life? It is, indeed, true that any 
subject taught by a live teacher will interest pupils. But, even where this 
condition is realized, the need is being felt more and more of something which 
will vary the deadly monotony incident to the learning of the technique of a 
language, especially one which makes its appeal largely to the eye alone through 
the medium of the printed page. It is one of the most encouraging features of 
our present-day classical work that teachers more and more are inventing ways 
of vitalizing their teaching without weakening it. For this must always be 
borne in mind: that we are not seeking to gain mere interest, What we want 
is interest in Latin. We want our students to be so interested that they will 
cheerfully endure all the hardships incident to this study because they have 
discovered that it is worth while in itself, because it has come to mean some- 
thing to them, because it actually touches their lives. 


[To be continued] 
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TERMS RECOMMENDED FOR LATIN BY THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON NOMENCLATURE 


By A. T. WALKER 
University of Kansas 


The committee’s report contains no separate and complete 
list of terms applicable to any one language except English. Since 
English is the language first and universally taught, all further 
language work must be based on that study. To secure perfect 
clearness in its recommendations for English, the committee has 
listed and discussed them first. Additional terms needed for other 
languages are printed on pages facing the list of terms recommended 
for English. Some other quite important explanatory terms are 
given in the part of the report devoted to discussion and illustration. 
This arrangement, while perfectly adapted to the committee’s 
purpose, demands careful reading of the whole report from one 
who wishes to ascertain the full recommendations for any foreign 
language. It is hoped that the following list may be of service to 
teachers of Latin who have not yet found an opportunity to study 
the whole report. It can by no means take the place of such a study. 

The committee has not at all points given complete lists of 
necessary terms. In speaking of case-uses the report says: “‘It 
is to be noted that the lists are not intended to afford a complete 
enumeration of the case-uses appearing in the foreign languages. 
No entry is made for uses ‘for which there is no real variation and 
no reason for a change in nomenclature.” 

Because the following list has been prepared by putting together 
terms from several parts of the report, the order in some sections is 
quite illogical. Some rearrangement has been ventured in places, 
but complete systematization has not been attempted. 

As has been said, this list cannot take the place of the complete 
report, even for those who are interested only in Latin. The entire 
report must be studied. In substance it is now complete, but it 
will receive some further editing, and in its final form will contain 
a brief history of the movement and an index. It will be published 
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and put on sale within a few months. Meanwhile, single copies 
of the present form may be had, without charge, of the Chairman, 
Professor W. G. Hale, of the University of Chicago, and larger num- 
bers will be supplied at twenty cents each. 


A. THe MATERIAL OF SPEECH 
NOUN 


Kind: common, proper; abstract; collective. 

Gender: masculine, feminine, neuter. 

Number: singular, plural. 

Case-forms: (in this order) nominative, vocative (to appear in paradigms 
only when a distinctive form exists), accusative, genitive, dative, ablative, 
locative (not to appear in paradigms). 


PRONOUN 


Pronominal words are to be called pronouns only in their substantive 
use. In their adjective use they are to be called pronominal adjectives. 

Kind: personal, demonstrative, interrogative, relative, indefinite, reflexive, 
reciprocal, intensive, identifying. 

Person: first, second, third. 

Gender, number, and case-forms as in nouns. 


ADJECTIVE 

Kind: descriptive and limiting, the latter divided into pronominal and 
numeral. For subdivisions of pronominal, see Pronoun, but add possessive. 
Numeral divided into cardinal and ordinal. From another principle of di- 
vision, adjectives are common or proper. 

Degree: positive, comparative (usage divided into relative and absolute), 
superlative (usage divided into relative and absolute). 

Gender, number, and case-forms as in nouns. 


VERB 


Kind: transitive, intransitive, the latter divided into linking and complete. 
Verbs to be classified according to their use in given sentences: do not say 
“transitive verb used intransitively” or “absolutely.” 

Conjugation: regular, irregular; deponent, semi-deponent; periphrastic 
active, periphrastic passive. 

Person: with personal subject, first, second, third; impersonal. 

Number: singular, plural. 

Voice: active, passive. 

Mood: indicative, imperative, subjunctive. All modal forms are predi- 
cative. 

Non-modal forms: substantive forms are infinitive, gerund, supine; adjec- 
tival forms are participle, gerundive. Non-modal forms are non-predicative. 
But the infinitive is modal and predicative in certain uses. 
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Tense: for indicative, present, past descriptive, future, perfect (usage 
divided into present perfect and past absolute), past perfect, future perfect; 
for imperative, present, future; for subjunctive, present, past, perfect, past 
perfect; for non-modal forms, present, past, future (including future passive 
participle). 

ADVERB 

Degree as in adjectives. 

PREPOSITION 


A preposition with a substantive is to be called a prepositional phrase. 


CONJUNCTION 
Co-ordinating, subordinating; correlative. 
COMMON TERM 


Substantive is to be used as the common term for noun, pronoun, infinitive 
(usually), gerur.d, supine. 


B. Tue USE oF THE MATERIAL OF SPEECH 
THE SENTENCE 


Kind: affirmative, negative; declarative, interrogative; exclamatory, 
non-exclamatory; simple, compound, complex. Corresponding nouns are 
declaration, question, exclamation. 

Subject: simple, compound; complete subject, subject substantive. 

Predicate: simple, compound; complete predicate, predicate verb. 

Clause: declarative, interrogative, assumptive; principal, subordinate; 
co-ordinate. Functions of subordinate clauses are substantive, adjectival 
(divided into descriptive and determinative), adverbial. The report subdivides 
substantive clauses for English, but gives no suggestions toward adapting to 
Latin. No list of adverbial clauses is given. Relation of clause to its context 
is either essential or non-essential, the latter being divided into free, loosely 
attached, forward-moving, parenthetical. 

Conditional complex: conditional clause with conclusional clause (condi- 
tion + conclusion). Kinds of conditional complex are present, divided into 
neutral and contrary to fact; past, divided into neutral and contrary to fact; 
future, divided into more vivid and less vivid, both neutral. 

Phrase: substantive, adjectival (divided into descriptive and determina- 
tive). Relation of adjective and participle to substantive: adherent, apposi- 


tive, predicate. 


CASE-USES 


Nominative: subject, predicate, of address, of exclamation. 

Accusative: direct object, secondary object, retained object, cognate 
accusative, adjunct accusative, subject of infinitive, predicate of infinitive, of 
exclamation, of respect, extent of space, duration of time, degree of an action 


or quality, with a preposition. 
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Genitive: of possession, of connection, subjective, objective, of application, 
of the whole (or partitive), of plenty or want, of composition or material, 
explanatory, of separation, descriptive, of the charge, of the penalty, of value 
or price. 

Dative: indirect object, dative of reference or concern, of possession, of 
purpose or tendency. Do not use such names as dative of separation, dative 
of person judging, dative of the local point of view, dative of advantage or dis- 
advantage, dative of interest, ethical dative, dative of emotion: give examples 
of these under dative of reference or concern. 

Ablative: of plenty or want, of separation, descriptive, of cause or reason, 
of the penalty, of respect, of value or price, of origin, of comparison, of the 
measure of difference, of accordance. 

Any case may be in apposition. 


LEADING MOOD-IDEAS 

Indicative: fact. 

Imperative: command. 

Subjunctive: volition (volitive); anticipation (anticipatory); wish (opta- 
tive); obligation or propriety; natural likelihood; possibility (potential: this 
term to be used only as meaning possibility or capability); ideal certainty; 
fact as consecutive (consecutive); indirectness (indirect); attraction; less 
vivid future condition; condition contrary to fact. 


TERMS FOR THE MORE IMPORTANT INDICATIVE AND SUBJUNCTIVE CONSTRUCTIONS 
WHERE CURRENT NOMENCLATURE VARIES 


Questions of deliberation or perplexity, question for instruction, question 
or exclamation of surprise or indignation; softened statement; generalizing, 
particular; of purpose; of comparison; of imaginative comparison; of proviso; 
of advisability, necessity, and the like; of cause; of rejected reason; conces- 
sion of fact, concession of indifference; adversative; tacit, explicit; clauses 
of fact as consecutive (including clauses derived from them), divided into 
clause of result, descriptive relative clause, descriptive cum-clause of situation, 
limiting relative clause; parallel; restrictive; of repeated action; direct, 
indirect (discontinuing the terms indirect discourse, informal indirect discourse). 


THE MORE IMPORTANT TENSE-USES 


Absolute, relative; point of reference; stage of action (in progress, com- 
pleted); descriptive (or of situation); harmony of tenses (discontinuing se- 
quence of tenses); attraction (occurring only in connection with attraction of 
mood); historical present; habitual action; attempted action. 


USES OF THE INFINITIVE 


Substantive, adjectival, adverbial, predicative; historical. Discontinue 
here, as elsewhere, the term complementary. The report subdivides some 
of these classes for English, but gives no suggestions toward adapting to 
Latin. The available terms mentioned under adverbial are application, 


respect, purpose. 
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LATIN VOCABULARY AND THE ENGLISH DERIVATIVE’ 


By HERBERT T. ARCHIBALD 
University of Wooster 


There is a very widespread feeling that the teaching of Latin 
vocabulary both is unsuccessful in itself, and does not lead to a good 
knowledge of English. As to the first point, the deplorably wide- 
spread use of English translations is sufficient evidence that the 
teaching of vocabulary is ordinarily far from successful (the very 
thing which is the chief cause of students dropping out of Latin); 
and as to the second point, while we boast that most of our thought- 
words are derived from the Latin, it is only comparatively rarely, 
as the writer knows from written tests in a large number of first- 
class high schools, that the average student gains very much knowl- 
edge of English etymology from his study of Latin. It is for these 
two reasons especially that the writer, after many years of theoriz- 
ing and experiment, is ready to affirm: (1) that the vocabulary 
question is the crux of Latin teaching, (2) that it is therefore im- 
perative that the teaching of vocabulary be made both successful 
and practical, and (3) that this can be done in the best, if not the 
only way, by the use from the beginning of a continuous series of 
word-lists based upon English derivatives. 

Of course some steps have already been taken toward utilizing 
the English derivative in this way: notably in the vocabularies 
at the back of Rolfe’s Caesar, and the Beginner’s Books edited by 
Robberts and Rolfe and Collar and Daniel; in the questions on 
derivation in the Smith-Laing Beginner’s Book; and in the special 
vocabularies in D’Ooge’s Latin for Beginners. In the latter case, 
the vocabularies to be learned are all placed in the back of the book 
with English derivatives from many of the Latin words paren- 
thetically inserted in the same type. All these textbooks show a 
general tendency toward utilizing the English derivative. 


* Part of a paper read at the meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, Cincinnati, April, 1912. 
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It is the present purpose to go a few steps farther and to suggest 
a regular method of building up vocabulary throughout after 
approximately the following pattern: 
liber, libri (libr), m., “book.” Lrprary (a collection of books). 
miles, militis (milit), m., “soldier.”” MILITARY (pertaining to a soldier). 
sequor, sequi (sequ, seciit, 3), secitus (dep.), “follow.” CONSEQUENCE (that 
which follows); CONSECUTIVE (following). 


The first new point here proposed is the reprinting of the stem 
by itself (to use a term which will apply to noun and verb alike), 
and secondly, the definition of the English derivative in close 
terms of the original meaning. The stem thus occurs in three 
places, viz., in the genitive, in the reprinting, and in the English 
derivative. The meaning also occurs in two places: in its usual 
place, and in the definition of the derivative. Thus the English 
derivative easily teaches not only the spelling of the stem, already 
emphasized by segregation, but also the meaning of the stem. 
That is, we fully accomplish conservation of memory-energy by 
reiteration and by the use of association of ideas. Printing the 
English derivative in capitals also calls attention to it strongly. 
To be sure, about 20 per cent of the words in Dr. Lodge’s chosen 
list of 2,000 for Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil have no English deriva- 
tives or cognates near enough to be useful, these being chiefly con- 
junctions, adverbs, and the like; but 80 per cent remain. 

In regard to the use of the English derivatives from these 80 
per cent we must be careful to follow pedagogical laws. We must 
use pedagogical selection, pedagogical definition, and pedagogical 
printing. In the first place, the English derivative must truly 
reflect the main root-meanings; or, if possible, the two main mean- 
ings, if there are two, should be reflected by two English words, 
as may often be done, e.g., aléus, “high,” “‘deep,” gives both “‘alti- 
tude” and “alto”; pendo, “hang,” “nay,” gives both “suspend ” 
and “pension,” and so on. Again the derivative must be defined 
in clear and simple terms, not to save thought—for the finding of 
other English derivatives will leave room for original thinking— 
but to make the current of thought clear and rapid from the first 
of the Latin word to the end of the definition of the derivative. 
And third, the printing should be of the very best and on the very 
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best paper, with print large and not crowded, the Latin being in 
black face, the parsing in italics, the meaning in roman, and the 
derivative in small capitals. 

There are one or two other pedagogical points in this connection. 
It is best, for example, since thirty words can by this method be 
learned as easily and permanently as ten by the usual method, to 
give thirty at a time, and to devote a whole lesson if necessary to 
the one page. It is better still if the words on this page be of not 
more than two sorts, e.g., twenty nouns of the third declension 


_ and ten verbs of the second conjugation. It will also be seen that 


most irregularities may be taught by English derivatives, as in the 
case of perfect passive participle stems; e.g., video, “‘see,”’ gives us’ 
both “ provide”’ and “provision’’; surgo, “rise,” gives “insurgent”’ 
and “insurrection”; seguor, ‘‘follow,” gives ‘‘consequence” and 
“consecutive,” and so on; all of which will tend to give pedagogical 
unity and continuity even to the learning of principal parts. Con- 
jugation may very often be taught in the same way, especially 
with the first conjugation; e.g., from vaco comes “ vacation,”’ hence 
vaco is seen to be of the first conjugation. 

Nor should this definite study of vocabulary and derivatives 
together, although most important there, by any means be con- 
fined to the beginning work. In reading authors, experience shows 
that 50 per cent to 100 per cent more progress than usual may be 
made by the use and memorizing of lists of chosen words arranged 
in order of occurrence, with defined English derivatives where 


‘ there are any from the Latin word. After Caesar, fewer principal 


parts need be given, but more derivatives, with fewer of them 
defined. Good results may be obtained in the Freshman class in 
college, where the ubiquitous ‘‘pony” tells its own tale of weakness 
in vocabulary. Thus we should have a list for Caesar of 1,000 to 
1,200 words, for Cicero of 1,400, for Vergil of 1,800, and so on. 
This is about Dr. Lodge’s plan. The number of English deriva- 
tives introduced will be about 1,000 for Caesar, 2,000 for Cicero, 
2,500 or more for Vergil, and so forth. 

The net result of all this, not only for Latin or English purposes, 
but for general educational purposes, is enthusiastically gratifying 
from the outset, and in two ways: first, the student finds at once 
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that Latin is not a dead language as he had supposed, but that it is 


at least as useful and informing as any other study; in other words, 


that it is practical. Secondly, he finds that he can really master 


his Latin words with a reasonable amount of effort—to his surprise 
and delight. If the student gets on the average but one good 


English derivative for each Latin word, he feels abundantly repaid; 
much more so if he finds that he can himself suggest or define others 
analogous to those thus clearly set before him. All of this makes 
more and more, as the study progresses, for true education and real 
inspiration. 

Nor does the use of the English derivative thus, as many might 
suppose, lead to mistranslations of the original through use of a 
derivative chosen at haphazard. On the contrary, the derivative 
properly chosen and defined serves only to throw into clearer focus 
the actual root-meaning of the Latin original, often clearing up 
many ambiguities in words given as meanings, or doing away with 
the necessity of explanations. For example, the intransitiveness of 
pendeo, ‘‘hang,” is shown from the derivative “impend,” ‘‘to over- 
hang”’; while “‘suspend” shows the transitiveness of pendo, and 
so on. Experience shows further that the student gets to habit- 
ually using the derivative only as an index of meaning, for it is 
omitted in the list where it constitutes a translation; thus making 
the common caution against such mistranslation even less neces- 
sary than usual. It is plain, too, that the training derived from 
the etymologizing of so many English derivatives develops the 
power of etymologizing Latin compounds, while in relating the 
English words to the Latin original and to other English words 
there is developed a power of synonymy and interpretation which 
enables the student in a marked degree to adapt his one or two 
given root-meanings to the context before him in his reading. If 
the student cannot adapt his root-meaning to the context (and he 
is induced by this method to make some attempt at doing so), he 
must of course resort to his general vocabulary as he does for words 
forgotten or not in his word-list. Nor need he look up many for- 
gotten words, if rightly taught, for the whole method develops 
such power of memory as will enable him to retain with some ease, 
after a time, all the words listed, whether having English cognates 
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or not. Thus does memory grow by its own success—the only way 
a memory can grow—instead of becoming weaker and weaker by 
constant failure, as is so commonly the case with Latin students, 
with many of whom the net result of long years of study is merely 
an increase of speed in looking things up. 

A most important question now is, do students naturally take 
to such a method? The answer given is that they may easily be 
interested at any point in the first year, or at the beginning of 
any author subsequently. Students appear to be easily convinced 
of several things: (1) that it may justly be considered a reasonable 
thing to be asked to learn all the words in one’s Beginning Book, 
or all the important words in one’s reading lesson, provided this 
can be done with a reasonable amount of effort; (2) that the 
ability to read the next lesson or a sight passage with greater ease 
and enjoyment is certain to follow if the list is kept reviewed up to 
date; (3) that the easiest thing to do in the long run is habitually 
to keep the list up to date, including always the learning of the 
new words in the day’s lesson before translating it; (4) that one can 
save more than enough time from looking up words, and especially 
parts of verbs, to memorize thoroughly the words in his list including 
principal parts of verbs, etc. ; (5) that it pays very much better to put 
one’s effort into learning the words in the lesson than into merely 
making a translation, leaving one with no more knowledge of Latin 
at the end of the year; (6) that with memory and insight trained by 
practice, vocabulary is not an insuperable obstacle, and that there 
is more time left after learning the important words, than there 
usually is, to devote to subject-matter and other things; and (7) that 
the knowledge of English gained will be a permanent possession of 
great value. It is a further fact that students accustomed to such 
lists miss them seriously when omitted, and wish to keep on with 
them year after year, keeping old words reviewed, and keeping up 
to the diction of the néw author. The independent lists for each 
author also enable any given class or student to take up the study 
with a clean sheet at the beginning of any author, interest being 
soon aroused by the evidently practical value of the study. 

The time required in class is an important question. This is 
reduced to almost nothing if the students are furnished with printed 
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lists of the words for today’s or any previous lesson, to have the 
meanings written in at home from memory. [If oral recitation is 
desired, five or ten minutes a day on the average will include a 
twenty-minute word-match occasionally. Over against this is 
the fact that students so taught can translate more rapidly and 
correctly in class, so as actually to save in class much more than 
the time spent as above. The student’s time at home is also saved 
one third to one-half, including the memorizing of words. As it is, 
the student labors long and hard to learn his Latin vocabulary in 


\ the first place and if the teacher desires to do any teaching of 
\ English etymology worthy the name, this must all be done as an 
. ‘extra, and requires a great deal of time, as many of us know. The 


only solution is to have Latin original and English derivatives 
printed side by side with so much of definition as will enable 
any student to do the whole thing thoroughly at home unaided, 
with a great gain in definiteness, permanency, and economy of 
time and effort. 

The practical benefits of such a system have been abundantly 
verified in the writer’s own experience. He gives the following 
evidence for what it is worth. A class of college beginners two 
years ago, including many who could not pass in rhetoric, and 
nearly all of Scandinavian extraction, met four times per week 
and devoted five to six hours per week to preparation. It will be 
admitted by those who have had to deal with such students that a 
class of this sort cannot learn Latin much, if any, faster than 
a fairly good high-school class. With this class a special textbook 
copied with hectograph was used, which had three chief features: 
(1) the vocabulary was to be almost wholly learned from defined 
English derivatives; (2) ability to parse was to be acquired from 
learning paradigms of endings, not paradigms of whole words; from 
making verb stems by rule; and from the use of a great many drill 
exercises on changing the number of declinable forms or of their 
endings by themselves, and exercises on changing the number, 
tense, voice, mood (or all of these together) of verbs or verb end- 
ings, accompanied by translation after each change; (3) syntax 
was abbreviated and very much simplified, the ablative and sub- 
junctive being handled alphabetically for convenience. 
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With this Beginning Book mastered, and a vocabulary of less 
than 400 words, the class began to read Caesar early in January, 
and read three and a half books by June. The vocabulary and 
grammar learned before beginning Caesar were entirely sufficient, 
and the syntax needed only to be supplemented by a close study of 
the subjunctives met with. The learning of the important words 
from the list each day, and the writing out of the meanings of one 
page per day in review enabled the class to cover the whole ground 
comfortably. The total result, as shown for example in the ability 
of the students to do sight reading, was so gratifying that the 
writer rewrote the book on the same general lines, but making some 
changes, such as the introducing of simple oratio obliqua construc- 
tions and active ablative absolutes much earlier. Last year’s 
class, although like the other of less than average ability in other 
departments, succeeded in beginning Caesar before Thanksgiving, 
and in handling it even better than the previous class. The four 
_books were easily finished before June, including as before the 
mastering of 1,000 Latin words and 2,000 English derivatives. 

The word-list has also proved equally helpful with students 
beginning Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil, who had not been so prepared. 
A student joining the Caesar class kept up for no other reason. A 
small class in Vergil began reading at the rate of 25 lines per lesson, 
preparing this amount with difficulty in two hours of preparation. 
After the fiftieth lesson, with the same amount of effort, the class 
was reading 100 lines, and covered the six books of Vergil in one 
semester, four hours per week. It also memorized about 1,000 
words. A class in Cicero progressed in the same way. 

The same method has also been used by the writer in Greek, in 
reading Xenophon, Plato, and Homer, with largely similar results. 
This successful testing-out of the system with three authors in 
each language, as well as with a beginning book in each, seems to 
give at least some real evidence of its pedagogical soundness and 
its practical benefits. 


Notes 


[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, III.] 


DIVINATIONS AND OMENS IN BORNEO AND IN ANCIENT ROME 


In their recent work on The Pagan Tribes of Borneo (Macmillan, 1912), 
Messrs. Hare and McDougall had the courage to suggest that the omens and 
divinations practiced by the natives of Borneo may be historically related to 
the divinations and omens of the ancient classic world; “that while the Aryans 
carried the system westward into Europe, the Indonesians, or some Caucasic 
people which has been merged in the Indonesian stock, carried it eastward; 
and that the Kayans, with their strongly conservative tendencies, their serious 
religious temperament, and strong tribal organization, have, of all the Indone- 
sians, preserved most faithfully this ancient religious system, and have imparted 
it in a more or less partial manner to the tribes to whom they have given so 
much less of culture, custom, and belief.””. With regard to this attractive 
hypothesis it was quickly pointed out by a learned English ethnologist that, 
though anthropologists may consider this suggestion a mere ‘‘aside’”’ and 
agree with the authors who suggest it, to champion it would be indiscretion. 
The book is ‘‘sure to come into the hands of the untutored public, who, with 
their constant desire for something sensational, will probably pay more atten- 
tion to these two speculative pages than to the whole of the rest of the book”’ 
(Seligmann). 

The words of this critic have proved to be more than prophetic for not— 
or not only—the ‘“‘untutored public,” but even so learned an authority as 
Dr. W. Warde Fowler himself has fallen prey to this attractive hypothesis. 
He has reviewed The Pagan Tribes of Borneo in Vol. II of the Journal of Roman 
Studies (1912, pp. 269-70), in which he expresses surprise and pleasure over 
the resemblance between the custom of divination by birds and by the use 
of the liver, as practiced by these pagan tribes and as formerly practiced in 
ancient Rome and by the Etruscans. He is even convinced from this evidence 
that the two may very probably have a common root and that the suggestion 
of the authors that such a theory is indiscreet, is going too far in condemna- 
tion of their own hypothesis. In this connection he is also impressed by the 
use of the pig in sacrifice. 

One is surprised to find the classical scholars so tardy in tracing out these 
analogies between pagan customs and those of Greece and Rome. The use 
of the pig in sacrifice in Melanesia has for a long time been known, since it 
prevails throughout practically the whole Melanesian area. (See, for example, 
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C. M. Woodford, A Naturalist among Head-Hunters, p. 29; Codrington, The 
Melanesians; Seligmann, The Melanesians of British New Guinea; Williamson, 
The Mafulu; and H. Balfour’s review of the last-mentioned in a recent num- 
ber of Man.) For sacrifices by primitive peoples the classical student might 
get abundant evidence from Africa, from Ashantee to Cape Colony—and this 
is culturally nearer Rome. 

The matter of divination through animals and of their use as omens is 
considered of great value as showing historical connection. Here again the 
practice is very general both in Melanesia and in Polynesia. In Torres Straits 
divination may be by the use of lice. So great is the importance attached to 
it in at least one part of the Straits, the island of Mer, that there is a 
“‘divinatory shrine” whereon omens are taken from the movements of insects, 
lizards, and such animals (Camb. Anth. Exped. to Torres Straits, V, 361; 
Ethnolog. Coll. of Br. Museum, p. 139). In Australia omens were taken from 
the lizard and from certain birds (see the works of Spence and Gillen and of 

“Mrs. K. L. Parker); likewise in Samoa (G. Turner, Samoa, pp. 24-27, 20, 
32, 35, 38, 44,47). Among the Todas of India, the flight of birds was ominous 
(W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas, pp. 201, 273), as also among the Maori, who 
frequently took omens from birds or insects (Tregear, Maori Race). In 
America we find similar phenomena (Yana, Wishram, Micmacs, and Takelma, 
for example, as commonly among the Pueblos). To come nearer Rome, we 
find abundance of omen-taking in Africa, from the Kafirs (see Dudley Kidd, 
Essential Kafir, pp. 272-74) to Ashantee (A. B. Ellis, Yoruba-speaking Peoples, 
Pp. 119), as well as among the Arabs ancient and modern (Noldelse in Hastings’ 
Ency. of Religion and Ethics, 1, 671; Lane, Modern Egyptians), and pre- 
sumably, in ancient Egypt (see, particularly, W. Flinders Petrie). In Asia 
even the Kirghizes and the Buryats divined from the shoulder-blade of a sheep. 

More surprising still to Dr. Fowler is the divination by means of the liver 
as practiced in Borneo, with its suggestion of similar divination in ancient 
Rome. Borneo is not peculiar in this respect. We find especial regard for 
the liver in such remote parts of the world as the Eskimo (H. Rink, Tales and 
Traditions of the Eskimo, pp. 45, 54-56, 366, 360, 400), the Pima of southern 
California (Russell, in 26th An. Rep. of Bureau of Ethnology, p. 185), the Chipe- 
wyan (Lowie, Anth. Pap. of Amer. Mus. of Nat. Hist. [1912], p. 185), Northern 
Shoshone (Lowie, Northern Shoshone, p. 230), the Micmacs (Leland, Algonquin 
Legends, p. 244), the Melanesians of British New Guinea (among the Koita: 
C. G. Seligmann, p. 139), the Tonga Islanders (J. Martin, Tonga Islands, 
pp. 342-43), the Maori (E. Tregear, Maori Race, pp. 48, 219, 472, 496; A. 
Hamilton, Maori Art, p. 186), the Kafirs (Dudley Kidd, The Essential Kafr, 
pp. 23, 208, 258, 273, 278-80, 310), the Kagoro of Nigeria (Tremearue, Tailed 
Head-Hunters of Nigeria [1912], pp. 171-72, 195), in Central Africa (Sir H. H. 
Johnston, Br. C. Africa). 

Thus haruspication is not limited to the ancient world and to the pagan 
tribes of Borneo. The phenomenon is, in fact, a familiar one to the ethnolo- 
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gist, particularly if he be concerned especially with Melanesia, Polynesia, or 
Africa. Any theory of the connection of the divination rites of the natives 
of Borneo and those of ancient Rome will have to take account of this fairly 
wide distribution of similar and related things in the world of savagery. The 
historical hiatus must be bridged by data that show the probability of actual 
contact between the two in the past. 


[Note.—An interesting paper on “The Liver as the Seat of the Soul,” by Professor 
Morris Jastrow, is published in Essays Dedicated to Dr. Foy. In this connection 
reference should be made to the recent publication of Leo Frobenius, Und A frika 
Sprach (Berlin: Ch. Vita, Deutsches Verlagshaus), in which that writer, basing his 
arguments partly on similar practices of divination, supposes contact between Yoruba 
and the ancient Etruscans.] 

W. D. WaALLIs 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PARTING OF HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE 


The parting of Hector and Andromache as pictured in the sixth book of 
the Iliad is regarded by lay readers as the greatest triumph of Homer’s genius, 
but by many of the critics it is rejected as a late intruder which destroys the 
harmony and effect of the whole. The defects of this scene, as it now stands, 
have been pointed out with great detail by Naber, Quaestiones Homericae, 
Amsterdam 1877; Bethe, Hektors Abschied, Leipzig, 1909, and by Van Leeuwen 
in the Mnemosyne, 1910, 339 ff. That this parting came so late in the story is 
not seriously pressed, but that it is not indeed the last farewell seems to these 
scholars as a supreme poetic absurdity. Hector, according to the accepted 
text of the J/iad, returned at the end of this day’s fighting to his home and his 
wife, that is, he spent the night after the parting, the night after the first day’s 
fighting, presumably the twenty-second day in the story of the J/iad, in the 
city, and he seems to have been in Troy most of the two following days and 
nights. The success of the Trojans in the second day’s fighting, the twenty- 
fifth day of the J/iad, induces him to encamp near the place of combat and to 
remain in the plain outside the walls. On the following day Patroclus is slain 
and Achilles is kept from fighting until his mother can bring him new arms. 
Hector spurns the wise advice of Polydamas to return within the walls, remains 
that night in the plain, and on the following day falls by the hand of Achilles. 
Thus Hector is slain on the twenty-seventh day of the action of the J/iad, or 
five days after the scene of parting. Of the five intervening nights three seem 
to have been spent in the city, presumably with his wife and son, and two 
outside the walls not far from the camp of the Greeks. 

No doubt every reader is a little surprised to find that Hector and An- 
dromache meet again after this scene of parting. Bethe sees in this account 
a contamination of two independent traditions and repeatedly asserts that 
Hector’s death must have followed close upon his departure from his wife: 
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“Gehdrt sie [the parting] doch unmittelbar vor Hektors Tod” (p. 413); “Hek- 
tor wird nicht wiederkehren, Hektor geht seinen Todesgang”’ (p. 427). 

Van Leeuwen paints in darkest colors the poetic monstrosity of having 
Hector meet his wife and child again: ‘‘ Non epos sed satyricum aliquod drama 
vel comoediam tenere nos credimus, si Hector sub vesperam redux ad Androm- 
achen,” etc., Mne., 1910, p. 338. As Van Leeuwen has now become one of 
the most ardent defenders of Homeric unity he does not try to reject this scene 
nor to transpose it, but with that deftness for which he and his countrymen 
are justly famous he rewrites the few verses where it is implied that Hector 
returned to the city at the end of the first day’s fighting, and leaves him outside 
of the walls with his soldiers. Hector and his wife thus do not meet again, 
the great scene of the parting is saved to the J/iad, Homer is once more a true 
poet, and his poem is neither a farce nor a comedy! 

The two charges which may justly be brought against this scene are, 
first, it should have come earlier in the war and not after ten years of fighting, 
and, second, the tone of the parting seems to imply that they will not meet again. 

Shakespeare, in the advice of Polonius given to Laertes, offers a perfect 
parallel to the first charge. Laertes has already been long in France whence 
he has returned to Denmark to be present at the coronation, yet when he is on 
the point of going back his father tells him how to dress in France and adds 
many details of conduct, as if he were indeed leaving Denmark for the first 
time. No doubt this scene from Hamlet might have better suited that first 
home-leaving of Laertes, but as that fell outside the limits of the poem the poet 
must either insert it here or omit it altogether. Homer also, since he did not 
describe the earlier years of the war, must put this scene in the only part 
which falls to his poem, that is the tenth year. 

This is only a trifling matter, and the real difficulty lies in the fact that this 
solemn parting is for a few hours only, while the real and final farewell is passed 
over in silence. Is this true to the highest and best standards of poetry? 
There is no truth in poetry which is not also truth in life. Are there any paral- 
lels to this in life and in literature? Surely no husband and father ever went to 
dangerous battle without some such a farewell as this, and the pathos of the 
parting was not changed by the accident that he may have returned while 
many of his companions fell. From a mass of parallels I select one which is so 
striking that it must carry its own conviction. The first person in the narra- 
tive of the Bible to prepare for death by giving his final blessing to his son and 
successor was Isaac. 

Gen. 27:1. And it came to pass that when Isaac was old, and his eyes were dim, so 
that he could not see, he called Esau his eldest son, and said unto him, My son: and 
he said unto him, Behold here am I. 

2. And he said, Behold now, I am old, I know not the day of my death; 

3. Now therefore take, I pray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver and thy bow, and 
go out to the field, and take me some venison; 

4. And make me some savoury meat, such as I love, and bring it to me, that I 
may eat; that my soul may bless thee before I die. 
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Not only does Isaac feel that the end of life is at hand, but Rebekah shares 
in his fears and urges Jacob to make haste and to anticipate his brother in 
bringing the meat to his father and in securing the blessing: 

to. And thou shalt bring it to thy father, that he may eat, and that he may bless 
thee before he dies. [Words of Rebekah.] 


After Isaac has blessed his son and successor and brought manifest strife 
into his family he should have died and thus justified his own fears and those 
of his wife, but no such tradition of his death has been preserved. According 
to the biblical account he was still alive when Jacob returned from serving 
Laban. This story of Isaac and his abortive blessing was no farce and no 
comedy, but in the eyes of the final compiler of the Book of Genesis was a story 
from real life. Whether the story of Isaac be an actual fact or not, it was at 
least regarded as such by the compilers and preservers of the narrative. 

It was no more necessary that Hector’s fears should have been imme- 
diately fulfilled than that Isaac’s blessing should at once have been followed 
by his death. 

When Hector left his wife on the morning of that first day’s fighting he 
hoped to settle the conflict without actual warfare, and accordingly proposes 
and arranges the duel between Paris and Menelaus with the accompanying 
truce. The outcome of that duel and the breaking of the truce fill him with 
grief and dismay, he has no wish and no heart to fight and hence when he first 
appears on the scene of fighting he is in flight, nor does he indeed take any 
hand in the struggle until Sarpedon severely reproaches him for his cowardice 
and for his abandoning the allies and their interests. This touches his sense 
of honor and he, with evident reluctance, joins in the struggle. In order to 
appease the gods for the outrage of the broken oath he returns to the city to 
urge the women to make a general supplication for the favor of Athena. He 
has no heart in the cause but feels that his people and his city are already 
doomed. Nothing could more pathetically describe his despair than the fact 
that he uses the very words which Agamemnon had already uttered in regard 
to the perfidy of the broken oath. 

eb yap ol8a xara ppéva kai kata 

éooerat St’ dv ror’ ip 

kai IIpiapos kai Aads évppeAcw 
Hector does not himself connect these words directly with the broken oath, 
but every hearer must have remembered the words of Agamemnon and made 
his own application and drawn his own inference. 

A great danger awaits Hector outside the walls; he feels that he has no just 
grounds for trusting in the support of the gods and that he is going out to a 
hopeless struggle. Andromache shares in these forebodings. The fact that 
Hector was not immediately slain changes in no particular the gloom, the 
pathos, or the tenderness of this parting scene. After Hector had left his wife 
and met Paris the natural reaction set in and he told Paris what they would 
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do when finally they are rid of the Greeks. Here he was mistaken, for he never 
lived to “drink a cup of freedom in his halls.” 

When Socrates was condemned to death he said to those who condemned 
him, ‘‘I wish to foretell the future to you, for Iam now at that point where men 
especially prophesy, when they are about to die.” He then predicted certain 
things would happen which never came to pass. The signal failure of this 
prophecy changed in no particular the impressiveness or solemnity of the 
utterance. 

We can demand only of a poet that he be true to life. In real life no noble 
and discouraged father ever left his family for a scene of imminent danger with- 
out some such parting as the farewell pictured by Homer. Whether or not it 
is to be in truth the final parting cannot then be foreseen. 

Would the grief of Penelope during those twenty years have been more 
bitter if at the end Odysseus had not returned? We can look at the outcome 
and anticipate sorrow or comfort thereby, but Penelope, Hector, and An- 
dromache could not. The poet chose to paint their feelings rather than ours. 
This, it seems to me, is the essence of the whole matter: the poet preferred to 
picture the emotions of the actual participants in the action of the poem rather 
than those of the hearer or reader. 

All that this scene needs as a background is the presence of an immediate 
and unusual danger, a brave and discouraged husband, and a loving and 
solicitous wife. These we have in Homer and any change in this scene or in 


its setting must be at the expense of poetic beauty and poetic truth. 
Joun A. Scott 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


ROBERT BROWNING AND ALCIPHRON 


Readers of Browning need not be told that he was well read in Greek; but 
I think no one has called attention to the contribution of Alciphron to certain 
passages in Balaustion’s Adventure, the narrative which introduces the English 
poet’s ‘‘transcript”’ of the Alcestis of Euripides. The fact is of interest because 
it illustrates the range of Browning’s reading and his ability to find the materials 
for spirited verse in some of the more arid and neglected portions of ancient 
literature. 

At least three of the names of the four girls in Balaustion’s imagined 
audience are taken from the letters of Alciphron. She calls them Petale, 
Phullis, Charope, Chrusion. Megara writes to Bacchis (Alc. i. 39. 2): 

@erradryn, Mooxdpiov, @ais, AvOpaxvov, Meradn, @pvadXis, 
Muppivn, Xpiovov, 
Another letter is addressed by Glaucippe to Charope (iii. 1). The name 
Phullis is more likely than the others to have occurred to the poet without 
reference to any specific source, but it also is found in the heading of a letter 
(iii. 16). 
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| Balaustion’s impassioned appeal for Athens is derived from Alciphron: 
No! 


Never throw Athens off for Sparta’s sake 
Never disloyal to the life and light 

| Of the whole world worth calling world at all! 

| Rather go die at Athens, lie outstretched 

i For feet to trample on, before the gate 

it Of Diomedes or the Hippadai, 

Before the temples and among the tombs, 


Than tolerate the grim felicity 
Of harsh Lakonia! 


| The last lines are a paraphrase from the concluding words in the letter of an 
{| Athenian, homesick for Athens after a visit to the Peloponnesus: 
i] 


| dpevov yap mpo Tis Avopnidos riAns mpd ‘Immddwv 
vexpov TYuBov THs eddaipovias dvréxer Gat (iii. 51). 


q It must be remarked, however, that the Diomeid or Diomeian gate has nothing 
| to do with Diomedes. Presumably Browning was using a text in which the 
i familiar name of the Homeric hero was substituted for the unfamiliar name of 
| the Athenian gate. The grammatical error of connecting Avoynides with 
H | Avoundys would have been hardly possible, but an incorrect reading might 
| easily pass unchallenged. The poet could not be expected to have an exhaus- 
tive knowledge of Athenian topography. The grammarian may still justly 
object to “Hippadai.” The authentic ancient form is Immdées (see L. and S. 
$.v. iwmas). Browning exposes himself to minute criticism of such details, 
' because of his tendency to recondite allusion and an air of erudition. Judeich | 
| believes that this gate was identical with the gate of Diochares,' and acquired 
\ the name from its use by the Athenian cavalry in passing to and from their 
place of exercise in the Lyceum. The roads leading into the country from both 
} | these gates were bordered with tombs, like the more famous road from the 
Dipylon. Alciphron refers only to burial in these cemeteries, of course. No | 
| ancient Greek would wish to have his body thrown out “for feet to trample on,”’ 
, | however hallowed the place. 

Balaustion continues: 
\ Ours the fasts and feasts, 
Choés and Chutroi; ours the sacred grove, 
| Agora, Dikasteria, Poikile, 
Pnux, Keramikos; Salamis in sight, 
Psuttalia, Marathon itself, not far! 


This rehearsal of the sacred associations of Athens is composed by selection from 
a longer list in a letter from Menander to Glycera (ii. 3). The poet, invited 
by Ptolemy to Alexandria, refuses to accept the luxuries of the Egyptian court 
in exchange for the ancient rites and the patriotic memories of his native city: 


* Topographie von Athen, p. 133- 
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ras kai Ta Kapyynou Kal Tas ypvordas Kal Ta év 
tais avdais éripOova, rapa rovras dyaba pvdpeva, Tov Kat’ Kal 
év trois Anvaiwy Kai THs Kai rv rod Avxeiov yupvaciwy 
kai THs tepas "Axadnpeias dAAdTTopa, pa Tov Avovucov Kai Tovs Baxxixors 
avrov Kuaors, ols Tois BovAopar Suadjpacw, 
dpwons kai ev to Ocdtpw TrAvxépas. rod yap év Aiyirrw 
éxxAnoiav kai Ynpov Snwoxparixdv dxAov eAcvOepud- 
Lovra; mov Oecpoberas év rois iepois Kwpos Kexurowpevovs; moiov mepi- 
aipecw, roiovs xvrpous; Kepapexdv, dyopav, 
Tas cepvas Oeds, TA THY yaTviacavy Sadapiva, Ta 
oreva, tov Mapabdva, év tais AOnvais tiv “EAAdSa, SAnv 
‘lwviav, ras KuxAddas racas; 

The allusions to the Lenaean festival and to the drama in the first part of 
this passage may have suggested the climax of Balaustion’s speech: 


Ours the great Dionusiac theatre, 
And tragic triad of immortal fames, 
Aischulos, Sophokles, Euripides! 
N. DEANE 


Smita COLLEGE 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 
To the Editor: 

Str: Copies of my article in the January number of the Classical Journal, 
for which I thank you, have just reached me. Please allow me the following 
additions and corrections. There is a misprint on page 174, line 7: for § 37 
read § 3. On page 173 the following footnote to “Gallic coast” (line 10 from 
foot) should be supplied: “Caesar’s words, ad inferiorem .. . . deicerentur 
show that the course of the ships was roughly parallel with the British coast, 
not diagonal in the direction of Cape La Hague. Moreover, I need hardly say 
that the skippers had no intention of running 170 miles.” 

On page 174 I intended to delete the words “that it was their ‘rapid 
drift . . . . that was fraught with danger’” (line 9). 

On the same page the following paragraph, which I was anxious to add, lest 
I might have failed to do justice to Mr. Wightman, should be inserted before 
the existing footnote: 

“Perhaps Mr. Wightman, although his own words imply that the ships 
were in danger, means that they would only have been in danger if they had 
approached so near a lee shore that striking would have been inevitable. But 
if so, the word ‘danger’ would be inadequate. Anyway, in all the other 
passages in which Caesar uses the phrase magno [or quanto] cum periculo— 
i. 10, § 2; 17, §6; 47, § 3; iii. 1, § 2; v. 16, § 2; 10, §2; 47,85; 52, $3; 
vii. 14, § 7—he plainly means that the individuals or groups in question were 
in danger.” 

ee Yours very truly, T. Rice Hotmes 
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